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Governor Pownall’s Penobscot Expedition 


a document submitted by Albert West* 


(The following document, published here in its entirety, deals with British-colonial 
attempts, under the leadership of Governor Thomas Pownall of Massachusetts Bay im 
Colony, to strengthen Britain’s hold over the Penobscot Bay and River regions during Wm 
the French and Indian War. The expedition described below penetrated the area 
as far north as the present day site of Bangor, where Governor Pownall buried his 
“leaden plate.”) 


ESQ., CAPN GENERAL AND GOVERNOR IN CHIEF IN AND OVER 
HIS MAJESTY’S PROVINCE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY, TORS 
PENOBSCOT, AND OF HIS PROCEEDINGS IN ESTABLISHING PO.-§ a 
SESSION OF HIS MAJESTY’S RIGHTS THERE IN BEHALF OF SAID® 

PROVINCE. | 


JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGE OF HIS EXCELL’Y THOS. POWNALL, : 


MAY, 1759 


4th. Arrived at Falmouth, the most eastern Town but one in the Prov- 3 
ince, where I had directed the materials for Building a Fort to be coh 
lected, and the wood part framed ready, and where I had ordered the iim 
Troops, destined for the Penobscot service to rendervous. ; 

Reviewed the Carpenter’s work, found the lower Story of the Blockhouse @ 
finished, and the Flooring of the upper Story laid. Flagg, the undertaker, F 
says he can be ready by the 11th. j 

Gave orders to Brigadr. Preble to make me returns of Stores, Provisions, 4 
and what was wanting to compleat the whole for immediate Embarkation. 3 

Upon Examination, found that they having got a notion that I shoud im 
not come down, or at least not proceed till the Frame of the Fort was com- iim 
pleated at Falmouth, which supposing cou’d not be within a Fortnight, had 
neglected to collect the men, or to form them, more to arm and Equipp them.} 4 

By the Commisaries Return of what Provisions I shou’d have to proceed 
with, I found he was going to issue out to the Men a back allowance from 
the Day of their Enlistment By which I shou’d not have Provisions to pro-§ 
ceed with — 


Sth. Gave orders to have the men formed into Campanies, the Blankets, 3m 
Haversacks, Cantines, Shot Pouches, Tim Kettles delivered, also to have fay 
them compleated, with arms and Powderhorns where deficient. That I = 
would review them on Monday, and expected to have them ready to March] 7 
on board from the Field, to have a member from each Company appointed | % 
to cast bullets. 

Distributed the Freight of the Materials and Transportation of them. 


* Massachusetts State Archivist. 
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The Sloop with the Bricks and Bricklayers, Wheelbarrows, Oak Plank, 
on Work, &c. arrived at 2 P. M. 


6th. Sent off Expresses to the Captains of the Eastern Companies to 
ennebec, to Pemaquid, &c. to meet me at Georges to receive my Orders. 
At 10, A. M., Capt. Hallowell arrived. 


7th. Repeated Orders for Returns of Men, Stores, Provisions, which I 
nnot get — much confusion. 


Put the care of the Embarkation under Capt. Hallowell. Review’d Capt. 


Mmerricks and Capt. Bean’s Company, — saw them Equipp’d and marched 


to embark. 

Borrow’d, for which I gave my Bills, 114, to pay the Billeting Rolls. 
Review’d Capt. Cargill’s company, saw them Equipped and march off to 
bark. 

Saw all the Provisions got on board Preble’s lighter. 


8th. Embarked in all 333 Men. Left the Rest to come with Flagg in 
e Sloops who brought the Materials. Proceeded for Georges. 


Oth. At 3, A.M., arrived at the Mouth of Georges River. At 10, set 
t for the Fort in the Barge, Yawl, and six Whaleboats for the Fort St. 
eorges. At 3, P.M., arrived, Visiting the Garrison’d houses as we pass’d. 
errick’s Company came up in a large Sloop, and I left Capt. Cargill with 
men on board the King George for further Orders, intending he should 
nd on the East side Georges River at night, &c. 

Found five Indians at the Fort. Ordered them forthwith to call all their 
eople, if there were any of them in the woods thereabouts. — For that 
they did not come in they cou’d not be safe anywhere, but under the 
rotection of the guns of the Fort. 

This I did as before I came, by way of intimidating Our People, they 


Mad advised them not to go beyond the Pickets, and as Indians had been 


pen lurking about Burton’s and Hendersons Garrison’d houses. 

Two went off under pretence of calling the Rest in. One came in, one 
acharie, a Pasamaquoda, who I afterwards found had a French Commission 
br an Ensign — of the Rest I never heard any more. 


10th. Captains Drummond, Parker, Ramelin, of the Militia, also Capt. 
eisner of the Scouting Company — arrived, and young Lt. Howard from 
apt. Lithgow of Fort Halifax. Gave them Orders about Covering and Pro- 
ection of the Frontiers. Capt. Cargill came up from the Ship to receive 
y orders. Gave him Orders to land at night on the East side Georges River 
ith three Subalterns, and 100 Men, to proceed to the lower Carrying 
lace, if he met any Indians, to Order them into the Fort, to Leave an 
Pflicer’s Guard there, with Orders to let all Indians coming to the Fort 
bass unmolested, and if they cou’d, without discovering themselves. But 
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to stop all going from the Fort by fair means if he cou’d, if not, by any § 
means by force of arms — To proceed thence to the Middle Carrying place, § 
to leave there another Officer’s Guard with the same orders, and so the § 
third, — and to come in himself to Georges, with the Remainder. He ex- § 
ecuted my Orders. 


llth. And in the Morning fell upon some fresh Tracks. He left his 
Men, and went to trace these by himself, till he traced them to a small J 
Camp of Indians, about Ten as proved afterward, but he thought there 
were but seven. He came back, took with him Lt. Preble and 10 men, order- 
ing Four on the Right Flank, Four on the Left, and proceeded directly him- 
self with the other, with Orders not to Fire. When he came near the Camp, 
he discovered himself, call’d to the Indians to come in as he expressed it 
Good Quarters. The Indians started up, cryed out no Quarters, no Quarters, 
and Fired upon him. He then Fired, and ordered his men to Fire away. 
The Indians Ran — two fell, one rose again, and got off into the Swamp, 
— the other rose no more, and proved to be an Old Squaw. 

All this morning as well as yesterday, fitting out the Men to March, as I 
intended they should go thro’ the Woods as far as they cou’d. Ordered the 
Commissary to deliver out to each Captain seven days Provisions, Marching 
allowance for each man. Some of the Men left at Falmouth arrived. P.M. 
Examined the Indians. 


St. Georges Fort, May llth, 1759. 


Examination of Laurent, a Penobscot Indian, left here as an hostage, 
and of three other Indians that come into the Fort on pretence of Treat- 
ing before his Excellency the Governor. 


The Hon.ble Brigd.r Waldo, one of his Majesty’s Council. 
Brigd.t Jedidiah Preble, Colonel of the Troops. 

Capt. Banj.a Hallowell, Commander of the King George. 

Capt. Thomas Sanders, Commander of the Sloop Massachusetts. 
Capt. Israel Herrick. Capt. Alexander Nickles. 

Capt. James Cargill. The Rev. Mr. Phillips, Chaplain 


Capt. David Bean. Lieut. Joshua Treat | Sworn 
Lieut. Walter McFarland \ Interpreter 
John North, Captain of the Fort, 
Examiner 


Lieut. Mcfarland and Lieut. Treat, sworn to Interpretate faithfully and 
truly, according to the best of their skill and ability, — 

The Governor told the Indians that this was an Examination of the reasons 
and pretences on which they came in here, and not any Conference or 
Treaty, had them asked if they understood it so. They all answered they 
did. Laurent, being ask’d what Tribe he was of, answered, Penobscot. 
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Joseph, being ask’d what Tribe he was of, ans.d Penobscot and Machias. 
Joseph Marie was ask’d what Tribe he was of, ansd Penobscot. 


Governor, asked what powers they They invented many 
had to confer, and what proof they Excuses but could agree 
could give him of their Salis sent upon no one answer, 
by the whole People, and of their and finally gave no 
representing the whole People. answer. 

Zacharie was asked what Tribe he was of, ansd Passamaquoda. 


Zacharie was asked if the Passamoquoda and St. John’s ansd 
Indians was one nation, yes. 
Zacharie, What did you come in for? ansd to have Peace and 
Trade. 
Zacharie was ask’d, Did you come in ! ansd, yes, and 
on my letter to the Penobscots, thought it all one. 


Zacharie was asked, have you ansd, nothing but the Truth of 
any power from the Tribe, his heart an appeal to heaven. 


Zacharie was ask’d, Where is the ! ansd at Penobscot 
rest of the Tribe, hunting. 


Laurent, was ask’d, What power have you, ansd none. 


The Governours Letter then Read, Interpretated and Explained to them, 
and they had no pretence to come in unless upon those terms, that they 


had not compiled with any of the terms. 

That the Letter offered them no Treaty, but protection only, if they 
come in with their Wives and Families, and put themselves under his Pro- 
tection. ... 

That they had brought him no Message in answer to his letter, that as 
the nation with their Wives and families would not come in, That therefore 
he had nothing to say to them. 

Then ask’d, have you not often and of Old times, acknowledged your- 
selves our Brethren, and the same as we, Subjects of King George. 

Indians answered, as Brethren, but not Subjects of the King, and when 
told that Brigadier Waldo, Colo, Preble, Capt. Sanders, now present, had 
been Witnesses to several Treaties, especially Governour Dummers, wherein 
they acknowledged themselves Subjects of King George. 

They answered their Old Men were Dead, and the Treaties buried and 
lost, and that they were young men. and knew nothing of it. 

Then the Governour Explained to them how by breaking their Faith 
and the Conditions of their Treaties, they had forfeited their Lives, their 
Liberties, and their Lands — Nevertheless, if the whole Tribe, with their 
wives and children had come in, and put themselves under his Protection, 
he would Protect their Lives. 

The Governor then said, you are in no treaty with me now, and none of 
your People under my protection but you four, and you I will protect 
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until I put you safe in your own Countrey. Being ask’d if they understood 
this, answered, all. We understand and thank you. They said they hadi 
rather go by Land and take their chance, for that they cou’d avoid the 
English. — The Governor told them that they could not be safe but with® 
him. Then they acquies’d and Desired that their canoe might be sent for 
— which the Governor ordered accordingly. 

The Governor then told them they could not be safe else, for that some 
Indians who were on the Carrying place, and when call’d to by some of 
my people to come in, that they should have good Quarters, they refused 
and cried no Quarter, no Quarter, and fired upon my people, the conse 
quence of which was an Old Squaw was kill’d. — That the first day I came, 
I told them to call in all their People to come under the Guns of the Fort, 
for that otherwise they cou’d not be safe, for that the Woods were full 
of my people. And upon hearing that some Indians had been seen on the 
River, and about Burton’s Garrison, and one at Gut below Pearson Point, 
I sent them a second Message to call in their People, to which they said 
if there were any Indians they were not their People, and if they did not 
come in, they deserved to be killed; being asked, if this was not true, 
they answered, yes. 


Jedediah Preble. John Phillips. 
Benj. Hallowell, Junr Joseph Sanders. 
Thomas Sanders. John North. 

York, ss. St. Georges, May 12, 1759. 


Lieut. Walter Mcfarland made Oath that he Interpretated to the best 
of his Skill and Judgement the foregoing Examination. 


Before me, John North, Just. Peace. 


12th. Sent Capt. Cargill and 20 Men with Young Laurent to fetch 
his canoe. — Found a good deal of Provisions hid by the canoe in order 
for Stealing a March — which confirmed my Suspicion. 

Reviewed the Companies, saw them Equipp’d for Marching, and sent them 
to receive their Provisions. 

Capt. Cargill returned — Got his Company ready to March, tho’ they 
had been out all night, and he himself twice to the furthest Carrying place 
that day. 


P.M. Marched off Brigd.t Preble Kept for the Whaleboats ............ 52 

with Capt. Herricks Sick at Georges . ll 

Company 71 On board the King George ...... 7 
Cargill’s 74 Bradbury 


2 

Beans’ 70 Prebles Lighter 3 
Nichols’ 69 At Falmouth 36 

395 


284 


~ 
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Orders to Brigd.t Preble to March to the Mouth of Pausegasawackeag, a 
river that runs into Penobscot about thirty miles from Georges. Appointed 
one Robinson, a hunter, as his Guide — and gave him a Signal — Vizt. 
Three distinct Smoaks — which I would answer with a Gun — upon which 
he was to send up a fourth Smoak — Ordered Lt. Small, a good Surveyor, 
to chain the whole way, and keep a field book. 


13th. Embark’d in Sander’s Sloop to go down to the Ship — arriv’h 
at 10 o’clock. Brought with me Laurent, Joseph, Joseph Marie, and Zacharie. 
Sent off Lt. Saunders in the Sloop Massachusetts to Falmouth to convoy 
the Sloops with the Workmen and Materials — Taking out of him into 
the King George all the Intrenching Tools. 

Sail’d for Penobscot, took with me the two Brick Sloops, and Preble’s 
Lighter, with 40 hogsheads of Lime, which I laded at Georges. 

Came to anchor off the Green Islands in Penobscot Bay. 


14th. As cold as ever I had felt it all Winter. Came to Sail, and 
arriv’d just before Sunsett off the North of Pausegasewackeag River. 


15th. At 4 P.M., Preble arriv’d, made his Signal, which I answered, 
and he rais’d his fourth Smoak. Sent for him aboard. He reported to me 
by the Survey they had Magched 30 Miles and 64 Rod. 

Told the Indians they might go to-night or to-morrow, which they chose. 


5 — They chose the Morrow. 

Ordered Preble to be ready to embark by Day light, — that I would 
send the Whaleboats for him, in which together with the Ship and Brick 
Sloops, I cou’d carry his People across. 


16th. At Day break Embarked according to orders. Sent off Capt. 
Bean, who had been before in Penobscot River, with a hundred men to 
take Post on the East sidé the River to keep a good look out whether 
anything stir’d or pass’d. 

While this was doing, sent for the Indians and Spoke to them as follows: 

At Georges you were under my protection. You cou’d not have gone safe 
home had not I brought you here. You may now go safe. Take this Flag 
as a Passport to Penobscot, ard return to your Town. 

Gave them an Union Flag. 

Tell your People that I am come to build a Fort at Penobscot, and will 
make the land English. I am able to do it — and I will do it. If they 
say I shall aot, let them come and Defend their Land now in time of War. 
Take this Red Flag to remember what I say. When I have built my Fort 
and set down at Penobscot, if ever there be an English man kill’d by your 
Indians — You must all from that hour fly from the Country. For I will 
send a number of Men on all sides the River, sweep it from one end to 
the other, and hunt ye all out, — 
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Gave them a Red Flag. 

As to the People of Penobscot, I seek not their Favour nor fear them, 
for they can do me neither good nor harm. I am sorry for their Distress, 
and would do them Good. Let them become English, they and their Wives 
and Families, and come and live under the Protection of the Fort, and I 
will Protect them. They shall have Wigwams and Planting Ground near 
the Fort, and may hunt as usual: But the English shall hunt also: They 
shall not interfere with one another’s hunt, when they hunt separate; and 
they will live under the English Laws, I will make such of their Sungamas 
as they Choose, Justices — to do Justice — to Right what may be wrong, 
and to keep Peace amongst yourselves, — and that when anything happens 
wrong between the English and Indians, an English Justice and an Indian 
Justice shall meet and do right between them. You shall have a Free 
Market for your Furs and Skins, and the Price shall be set by agreement. 

Take this White Flag and remember this. 

Gave them a White Flag. 

Gave them Rum, Meat, Shot, Powder, Blankets, Shoes, Caps, and a Gun, 
one of them wanting one, the Rest had of their own, and sent them off 
in their Canoe. They made for the Carrying place which | afterwards found, 

Sail’d, and about half past four, P.M., got within about Two Miles, or 
a League of Wasaumkeag Point, and tho’ the Breeze strong enough to keep 
all the Sails, Top-gallants and all sleeping, yet cou’d not Stem the Torrent 
of the Tide, on the contrary the Ship under no Command of the helm — 
whirled about at random, so that Capt. Hallowell let go the kechger — 
Made several attempts, but cou’d not make it do to-night, so came to 
anchor. The Sloop, Patterson, Master, with the Stores and Cannon, arrived 
in the River, but cou’d not get up to us. Sent two whaleboats, arm’d, to 
Guard her. 


17th. A Fresh Breeze. Sent off two whaleboats with 20 men to Capt. 
Bean, with Orders to cross over to the Western Shore, and take Post on the 
Opposite Point. After several Puzzles, got up into the Harbour within 
Wasaumkeag Point. Capt. Bean posted on the north point of the Harbor. 
Sent Capt. Cargill to bring him round, to look for the Carrying Place, to 
make a Signal when they had found it, and to take post there. Landed in 
the Cove of the Neck, just where it makes a Right angle with the bottom 
of the Harbor, in the following Order. — As soon as I saw Capt. Cargill 
and Bean advancing on the Beach to the Right — The men being all 
Embark’d in Whaleboats and a Lighter which was tow’d in by the Ship 
and Sloop’s boats, I advanced with the whole in a Line abreast, — Preble 
commanding the left Division, Myself in the Barge the Right, as soon as we 
came near the Shore, upon a Signal which I had before given Preble, he 
with his Division push’d up to the Left, and Landed on the Cove so as 
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to form a Right Angle with the Shore where I landed. — so that had 
any Indians from behind the Trees opposed either his or my Landing, the 
other must have Flank’d them. There was no enemy, — nor did I expect 
any — But I could not have justified myself if anything had happen’d, if 
I did not take all the same Precaution as tho’ there were. We landed and 
Reconnoitred the shole, and took post at the Point — and Encamp’d the 
Men. Came again on board — after Dinner sent Preble to see the Carry- 
ing Place. — He reported to me that it was not above 80 Rod across — 
Went again ashore. Ordered a Party to look out for water. Sent ashore all 
the axes for clearing. — For having thoroughly Reconnoitred this Point, 
as I never yet saw so well suited a Scite for a Fort, so I imagin’d I should 
not find one more proper throughout this River. However made no Determi- 
nation about fixing the Fort. 


18th. Daylight, ashore, Clearing. Order’d them to set about Digging 
a Well. Sent off Lt. Small to Survey the Whole Neck, Capt. Nichols, with 
the Picket to Guard him. Order’d a Breast Work or Barricado to be made 
round the Camp. Had a Return of Water, three Springs — Gave Orders for 
clearing them and fixing barrels to them. 

P.M. Barricado almost finished. Orders to Brigadier Preble to send two 
Officers and 40 Men early next morning, with 20 axes to clear the Carrying 


place about a Rod wide from side to side. One Officer with 20 men to keep 
Guard the other, with 20 to work, Spell and Spell — To complete the 
Breast Work, and have a Detachment of 150 Choice men, officers included, 
ready to embark at a Minutes Warning in Whaleboats with three Days 
Provisions. Finish the Hospital. 


19th. Ashore at the Carrying Place. Found it clear’d so as to see from 
water to water. Order’d Capt. Bean to build a Logg Redoubt according 
to Form I gave him, with a Guard room in it for an Officer and 25 men, 
and when compleated to come off, leaving such Guard there. Sent ashore 
from the King George some Swivel Cohorns to fix on the Breast Work 
at the Camp. Went to the Camp. Found that the Well Diggers had come to 
good Water. — Drank Punch made of it. Reconnoitred the Springs and the 
Point, looking a proper Scite for the Fort in case I determined to fix on 
this Point. At night, Lt. Small return’d from the Survey. 


20th. Visited the Post at the Carrying place. Found Lt. Preble had 
finished the Redoubt and Guard house which Capt. Bean began. Thence to 
Camp. Order’d the like Avenue to be cut across the point where ’tis nar- 
rowest, not above 70 rods, to have the same kind of Redoubt, and Guard 
house built there. This Executed in two hours. 

As I found. that the Carrying place was rather two far from the Camp 


at night unless I cou’d also keep another Guard at this last Avenue, and 
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as I had not men enough for that, Ordered that this Guard should always 
be reliev’d at the Carrying place at Dusk of the Evening — that both the 
Guard and Relief should return to the nearer Avenue on the Point, and 3 
that the Guard should be posted there all night. — That by Day Break, 
it should advance by a Scouting March to the Redoubt or the Carrying 
Place, taking proper caution, thus, as the Sailors phrase it, making Snug 
Sail at night and out Reefs in the morning. In the afternoon, Order’d a 
Road to be cut about two Rods wide in a Direct Line East and West to the 
Avenue on the narrow of the Point. This Executed before night. Capt. 
Nichols, who had been on a Party to get Bark to cover the Hospital, & 
Returned, Sloop that was sent to get Sand — Return’d with a good load, 
Wind all Day blowing at N.N.W. hard Gale and Snow. 


21st. Ashore Clearing. Gott a Nine Pounder ashore to the Top of 
the Point, at an Elevation with the Breech on the Bed. Threw a Shot across 
into the Woods on the Opposite side, at a Level, into the Channel about 
half way. At an Elevation of twelve degrees, what they call’d the Cape 
Breton Point Blank, threw a Shot close in Shore on the opposite Side be- 
fore it struck. Lt. Sanders in the Sloop Massachusetts with four Sloops under 
his Convoy — with the Workmen and Materials arrived about 4 P.M. 

Major Berry and 37 Men also arrived from Falmouth. The Hospital 
finished. Gave Sanders Orders to be ready to take on board the Detachment 
for going up the River to-morrow by Daylight — also to one of the Sloops 
for the same. 

Orders to Brigr Preble to have the men ready according to former Orders, 
Victuall’d for three days. Orders to Major Berry about the Command of the 
Camp. To get the Beds into the Hospital — to Regulate the Guards and 
Scouts in my absence — Ashore and saw this done myself. 


22d. At four, A.M., the Embarkation began, but the Wind come to the 
North about, so cou’d not proceed. At noon, the South wind came up, Gave 
the Signal for Embarking, and set out with the two sloops and ten Whale- 
boats with 136 men, more being unnecessary, as I found the Indians cou’d 
Muster but 80 Men. — Arrived that night within Six miles of the Falls. 


23d. Got over the First Ledge of Rocks at High water before we knew 
it, and stuck on a Rock in the Sloop Massachusetts. As soon as I perceiv’d 
we were like to have a great Puzzle if ever we got her off, | immediately 
order’d seventy men into the Whaleboats, and Landed Capt. Nickles with 
40 men on the left Shore, and Lt. Brown with 30 on the Right — least if 
there should be any Indians they might fire upon the Sloop in her distress. 
The water fell from the Sloop, 2 feet — the Tide running down 3 knots. 
Capt. Hallowell managed by rouling Her to get her off the Rock. In less 
than an hour that very Rock was above a fathom out of Water, and several 
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other Rocks bare all around us — and the Ledge we had passed bare, 
like Picketts across the River, the Tide boiling round us and running five 
knots. Tryed to proceed in the Whaleboats, but without effect. 

P.M. Landed on the East side the River with 136 Men, and proceeded 
to the head of the first Falls, about four miles and a quarter from the 
first Ledge. Clear Land on the Left for near four Miles. Bridgr Waldo, 
whose unremitted zeal for the Service had prompted him at the age of 63 
to attend me on the Expedition, drop’d down just above the Falls of an 
Apoplexy, and notwithstanding all the assistance that cou’d be given him, 
expired in a few moments, At the Head of the Falls — Buried a Leaden 
Plate with the following Inscription. 


May 23, 1759. Province Massachusetts Bay. 
Dominions of Great Britain, — Possession confirmed by T. Pownall, Gov.r 


Erected a Flag Staff. — Hoisted the King’s Colors and Saluted them. 


24th. At High water Returned. Got over the Ledge, and having a 
fair Wind, and the Torrent of the Freshes in Our favor, arrived at the 
Camp by two P.M. Upon this Reconnoitring the River, and finding no 
place equal to this Point of Wasaumkeag either for Defence by its Scite, 
being nowhere commanded, and on the contrary having a very great com- 


mand of the River and the Passes near it. Determined this to be the Place 


for the Fort, Erected the Flag Staff, and hoisted the King’s Colours with 
all the Ceremonies usual on such Occasions, adding Divine Service to beg 
God’s Blessing, for unless the Lord builds the House, the Laborer worketh 
but in vain. Treated the Troops with a barrel of Rum. 

At night, Order’d all the Guards to be doubled, and the Rounds to be 
more than Ordinarily alert. 


25th. Ordered the Celler and Foundation of the Fort to be com- 
pleated. Lt, Small to Reconnoitre as far as Cape Rosier. Flagg getting up 
all his Timber for the First Story of the Block house. At Evening Buried 
Brigd.t Waldo at the Point near the Flagg Staff, with the honours of War 


in our Power. 


26th. Saw the First Floor and Tier of Timber laid, the cellar being 
finished. Set out the Lines for a Parapett, Ditch, and Glacis. Gave Mr. Bur- 
beck, whom I had appointed Engineer and Overseer, particular Directions 
in what manner to compleat the Works in each Part, as the Ground lay, 
and show’d him it on the spot. 

About noon left Wasumkeag Point, and went in the Sloop Massachusetts 
to Pentaget, with Capt. Cargill and 20 men, Found the old abandon’d 
French Fort and some abandoned Settlements. Went ashore into the Fort. 
Hoisted the King’s Colours there, and drank the King’s health. The Ship 
King George lying off the harbour, embark’d in her and came away for 
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Boston — Wind fair, got down that night to Matinnic in the Mouth of 
the Bay. 


27th. Next day to Cape Ann. Next day, about Sunset, 


28th. To Castle William. 
Orders left with Brigd.r Preble to whom as He desired it, and as his 
Services deserve it, I have given the Command of the Fort. 


Penobscot Wasumkeag May 26, 1759. 

To Brigadier Genl. Preble 

Sir. 

As the Business of the Government now calls me to Boston I must leave 
the Care of the Works and Service at this place to You — You are so 
fully appris’d of the Service that I need give here no particular directions 
therein. I have acquainted you of the Point to be aim’d at, and You must 
pursue at your own Discretion the same measures that You have hitherto 
followed under my Direction. As the Block house part of the Fort is now 
laid down on its first Floor and as I have set out the Lines for the Breast 
Work Picketted Ditch and Glacis round it and have appointed Mr. William 
Burbeck Engineer and Overseer of the same, it remains with you to give 
Orders for the Compleating the same according to my Design or as near 
thereto as the nature of the Ground upon Working will allow. When you 
consider that the Establishment for the Forces ends the last of next Month 
and that then you will have but the Garrison only of the Fort left with 
you, You will endeavour the more to get all compleated by that time. 
You will dismiss all the Vessels as fast as they are unloaded and done 
with, specifying the day they were dismissed. You will keep out every 
other or every third day but at no stated times a Scout so as to clear the 
Main Neck of Wasaumkeag having a special Eye to the Avenue at the 
Carrying place. And on the Night of those days that no Scout is out You 
will take care to have an Ambush so laid on the most convenient parts of 
the Point so as to intercept any attempts that may be made upon You in 
the Night. And as these Orders observed together with the usual Guards 
and Precautions may prove sufficient. for the Safety of the whole so I 
must very earnestly recommend it to You to keep a strict Eye over in- 
dividuals that they by their imprudence and negligence running themselves 
into needless certain Danger may not by being killed or taken off disgrace 
the Service — I know how necessary this Precaution is, as they will every 
day as no such Accident has yet happen’d grow more and more careless 
until some disgraceful accident does happen — You will hear from me 
again before the time of the Establishment is out. And I will take proper 
care for the Conveyance of the Men back to Falmouth — Those who belong 
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to Georges had best go thither in Whaleboats — I shall give directions for 
a Scout of a Hundred Men going home thro’ the Countrey. There will an 
Hundred remain in Garrison so that there will not be much above a hundred 
to send to Falmouth. I leave Capt. Sanders to aid and assist you all in 
his Power until you have got the Fort into a posture of Defence — When 
the Service is over You must collect all the Intrenching Tools except what 
may be necessary for the Actual Service of the Fort, and send them to me 
as I shall order — Keep Six Whaleboats with you. When the Fort is 
finished I wou’d Wish you with your own Garrison for the Safety and com- 
fortable living of such, Pickett in the Peice of Ground between the Fort 
and the Head, by running a Line of Picketts from the Salient Angle of 
the S.W. Bastion to the West side of the Cove where the Spring is, and 
another from the Salient Angle of the N.E. Bastion to the Place where the 
Rocks at the Head begin to be inaccessible. If any Indians should come 
in with friendly designs after I am gone tell them that I staid till the New 
Moon and heard nothing from them but that if one or two of them will 
stay with you and the rest return you will send me Word, and as soon 
as you hear from me will send the One or Two that stay with such message 
as I shall send. 


To Capt. Thomas Sanders. 
Commander of the Province Sloop Massachusetts 
Sir, 

You are hereby order’d to continue in Colvill Harbour so as to Suc- 
f cour and Defend in the best manner you are able the Troops encamp’d on 
/Wasaumkeag Point — And in case of any attack upon them by the Enemy 
you will haul your Sloop to. such place where you can best annoy the 
Enemy. You will in every Matter Aid and Assist the Service all in your 
Power. You will discharge the several Sloops now in the Harbour as fast 
as they are unloaded, noting in their discharge the day of their discharge 
and you will yourself come away as soon as Brigdr. Preble and Yourself 
judge the Fort to be in a posture of Defence, if that should not be till 
the time that the Troops are to be dismissed arrives, You will for the good 
of the service and the Saving to the Province take on board as many Men 
as you conveniently can and set them down at Falmouth. If you want any 
further Guard for the Defence of your Sloop while you lye in Colvill 
Harbour You will apply to Brigdr. Preble who will let you have such. 


T. Pownall 
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May 23, 1759 
Province of Massachusetts-bay Penobscot 


Dominions of Great Britain 


Possession 


by 


Confirmed 


Tho.s Pownall Gov.r 


We the underwritten do certifye that His Excellency the Governor, Building 
a Fort on Penobscot River and Proceeding thence with an arm’d Body above 
the Falls did there also Establish Possession of His Majesty’s Rights in be- 
half of the Province Massachusetts-bay, did there hoist the Kings Colors 
which were saluted by the artillery at Sunsett and as a Monument thereof 
His Excellency ordered a Leaden Plate with the above Inscription to be 
buried in the Land on the East side the River of Penobscot above the Falls. 
This twenty third day of May one thousand seven hundred & fifty nine. 


NB I buried said Plate at the Root of 
a Large White Birch Tree, three large 
Trunks springing from the one Root. 

The Tree is at the Top of a very 
high piked Hill on the East side of the 
River about three Miles above Marine 
Navigation 


T. Pownall 


Jedidiah Preble 
Br. General 
Benj. Hallowell Jun. 
Captain of His 
Majesty’s Ship 
King George 
Thos. Sanders, Capt. of the 
Province Sloop Massachusetts 
James Cargill, Capt. 
Alexr. Nickels, Capt. 
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Amherst’s Problem Approach to American Studies 
by Kendall Birr* 


(The following is the first in a series of BULLETIN articles to be devoted to the 
description and discussion of special courses or programs of study now being offered 
in New England colleges and universities.) 

Last February the 285 members of the sophomore class at Amherst Col- 
lege handed in 750-word papers answering the question, “Do you believe 
that changes of the magnitude of ‘Desegregation’ should be made by judicial 
decision? Why or why not?” Two days later, after the instructors had 
read the papers, these same sophomores gathered in 14-member seminars 
to spend two hours discussing this and related questions. In so doing they 
found themselves thrown into the midst of a raging political and legal 
controversy. Granted that desegregation is socially desirable, are the Ameri- 
can people seriously endangering their constitutional system by desegre- 
gating through the courts? 

Before writing their papers and discussing the question in seminars the 
students had been prepared by two weeks of lectures and reading. They 
had heard a lawyer lecture on the American court system, a sociologist 
discuss the position of the Negro in American society, and a political sci- 
entist analyze other possible methods of desegregation. In addition they 
heard a counsel for the N.A.A.C.P. in the desegregation cases tell how he 
and his colleagues had argued the cases; the next period they listened to a 
Virginia newspaper editor expound on the Southern states’ rights point of 
view. These lectures were supplemented by student reading totaling to 
about 80,000 words of written argument and information on the whole ques- 
tion of desegregation and American constitutional government. Students read 
articles on the philosophy of American constitutional law, the relevant 
judicial decisions from Plessy v. Ferguson to the final desegregation cases, 
some of the legal briefs, and articles and speeches exploring some of the 
implications of the Supreme Court’s decisions. 

This problem on desegregation is typical of the kind of thing Amherst 
College has been doing in its course, “Problems in American Civilization,” 
since its inception in the fall of 1948. The course is required of all sopho- 
mores as part of a program in general education. It is the second half of 
a two-year sequence in history and the social sciences, the freshman year 
being taken up with a survey history of western civilization. The American 
civilization course is taught cooperatively by faculty members from several 
departments. Most of the staff is drawn from history, political science, and 
economics, although faculty members from American literature, religion, 
philosophy, and other departments also participate. The staff edits the 
readings which are sold to the students in mimeographed form, If the 


* Associate Professor of History, New York State Teachers College at Albany. 
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problem is successful, it is usually published by D. C. Heath in a series 
which has now reached a total of 29 titles. 

After working in the program for a year under a Carnegie grant, this 
author is convinced that the Amherst probiem approach provides useful 
solutions to some pressing educational problems faced by teachers in the § 
social sciences. In the first place, the problem approach provides flexibility, 
The Amherst course has used an astonishing variety of problems. Some are 
historical, some contemporary; in selecting the topics for any one year the 
staff tries to achieve some kind of balance between the two, The problems 
have ranged over most of the social sciences and some of the humanities. 
As might be expected from the character of the staff, most of the topics 
relate to problems of historical interpretation, economics, or politics. But 
religion and philosophy have not been entirely neglected, and in 1957-58, 
experimental problems in American literature and in modern art are planned, } 


The problems vary considerably in scope. Some involve relatively narrow 
issues with broad implications; such is the problem on “Jackson versus 
Biddle — The Struggle over the Second Bank of the United States.” Other 
problems, such as “Pragmatism and American Culture,” are broad in both 
initial scope and ultimate implications. In short, the possibilities in the 
problem approach are immense; topics can generally be found to fit the 
needs of different instructors, students, or teaching situations. 

A second virtue of the problem approach is that it breaks down unreak 
istic barriers between the various academic disciplines. It brings to bear 
the techniques and insights of the different disciplines on a single question, 
When a student is asked to formulate an adequate immigration policy for 
this country, he must inevitably take into account the history of American 
immigration, the economics of integrating immigrants into the American 
scene, and the social and political problems which develop when people of 
alien cultures reach the shores of the United States. The problem method 
provides a genuinely interdisciplinary approach to teaching, an approach 
in which the student is asked to use the materials and methods of the 
relevant social sciences to find an answer to an important and pressing 
question. 

The problem approach to American studies is helpful in another di- 
rection also, that of student motivation. The Amherst course has been extra- 
ordinarily successful in arousing student interest. Indications are that stu- 
dents generally regard it as one of the most profitable courses offered them 
in college. Indeed, the only complaint of some of them is that the problem 
approach characteristic of the sophomore course is not utilized in more 
of the upper-class offerings. Some of the problems become major topics 
of campus conversation. Upon occasion, students have been known to con- 
tinue their discussions on dates with Smith and Mt. Holyoke giris. The 
reasons for this interest are clear. The problems are generally relevant to 
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he students’ interests. The struggle between Jackson and Biddle over the 


Sechartering of the Second Bank of the United States may seem remote, 


but interest rises when the students see that the fundamental issue was one 
pitting political democracy against economic efficiency, an issue not yet 
Head in the era of Eisenhower. Furthermore, the problems are real prob- 
ems involving real alternatives; there is nothing like controversy to stir 
student interest, particularly when the student is required to come to a 


Mlecision on the question posed. 


Perhaps the chief virtue of this particular approach to teaching is its 
pmphasis on making intelligent choices among alternatives. George Rogers 
aylor, one of the originators and guiding spirits of the course, has written 
f it as an experiment in “teaching the art of decision-making.” There is 
o need to emphasize here the key importance of decision-making in per- 
sonal and public life in a democracy. Making intelligent choices is an essen- 
ial part of democracy. If the citizen is incompetent or refuses to make de- 
isions, his freedom is meaningless. An education that fails to help the 
student make intelligent choices in his political, social, and personal life 
s a failure. 

How does the problem approach teach the art of decision-making? Basical- 
y it poses a question, presents various alternatives, and suggests methods 
f choosing among these alternatives. Some of the questions are funda- 
nentally ethical. In the unit on pragmatism, the student must decide for 
imself whether he is really an idealist or a materialist. In the problem on 
Jackson, Biddle and the Second Bank, the student must ultimately decide 
hether he values political democracy or economic efficiency more highly. 
Equally important, these problems force the student to develop and sharpen 
is powers of critical analysis. He must learn how to think logically, and 
e must develop some ability to evaluate evidence. In the welter of con- 
icting arguments and evidence, he must decide which arguments are sound, 
hich evidence is correct, which points are relevant, Finally, he must ex- 
oress his conclusion clearly and accurately, both in his paper and in the 
lass discussion. The problem approach provides an opportunity for the 
student to exercise his critical faculty to a degree unequalled in more 
orthodox courses in the social sciences. It forces the student to engage in 
he kind of intellectual operations he must use in later life, be he political 
leader, businessman, professional man, or ordinary citizen. The problem 
approach helps the student recognize social problems and come to rational 
decisions based on facts tested by critical analysis and values buttressed by 
serious reflection. 

The problem approach has come in for its share of criticism, some of it 
justified, much of. it based on misunderstanding. Some critics fear, for ex- 
mple, that the approach encourages indoctrination, that teachers inevit- 
ably demand that their students find “right” answers to the questions posed. 
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Such critics argue that the function of education is to raise questions, not 
answer them. Certainly there is a danger involved. The instructor frequently 
becomes emotionally and intellectually involved in the problem and de 
velops his own conclusions. This is to be expected, and indeed is desirable, 
But the teacher must resist the temptation to impose these views on the 
students as the only “correct” ones. This is a very real difficulty but not 
an insuperable one. 

A second criticism of the problem approach is that it sometimes tends 
to encourage debating techniques and methods of thinking. This too is a 
real danger. By the end of the year, some of the students take the easy 
way out; they select one side of the question and then skim the readings 
and their lecture notes for arguments to buttress this position. There is no 
sure-fine method of avoiding this particular difficulty except to force the 
student in class discussion to demonstrate his thorough understanding of 
all aspects of the problem. In the final analysis, this is a motivational diffi- 
culty. If the problem is sufficiently vital and interesting, if the teaching 
is good enough, the student will not be subjected to the temptation in the 
first place. 

A third criticism, and one that is heard most frequently among college 
teachers, is that this particular kind of approach encourages the students 
to make decisions on the basis of inadequate evidence. Certainly an expert § 
in political science and constitutional law might well shudder at the thought 
of college sophomores making judgments about the validity and desirability 
of the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision after five hours of lecture 
and 80,000 words of reading. Yet proponents of the program argue that 
criticisms of this kind are unrealistic. The students will have to go through 
life making one practical decision after another, and most of these decisions 
will be made on the basis of inadequate information. The important thing 
is that the individual recognize the limitations of his information. In addi- 
tion, it is possible to learn a surprising amount about a problem in a two 
week period. On most of these topics the Amherst students have as much in 
formation and frequently more than the average Congressman or staté 
legislator has when he votes on the mass of bills before him. Absolute 
knowledge, like perfection, is something to be striven for, but few of us 
in school or in life are likely to attain it. We have to learn to make the 
best of the knowledge at hand. 

Perhaps the most important difficulties in the path of extensive use of 
the problem approach are practical in character. It is not easy to find prob 
lems of more than transient interest that can be used more than once. And 
it is equally difficult to find subjects involving vital controversies. Yet if 
the issues are not meaningful, student motivation is hurt, and if the pro- 
lems are transient in character, the amount of time necessary to edit the 
readings is almost prohibitive. Making up a unit of this kind is more diffi- 
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cult and time-consuming than one might suppose. The editor must be 
thoroughly familiar with the character of the problem, he must know the 
kind of readings he needs, and then he must locate the readings. Finding 
really good material is sometimes exasperatingly difficult. Getting permis- 
sions from publishers, cutting stencils, and assembling the mimeographed 
copy is astonishingly time-consuming and costly. Fortunately for teachers 
in institutions other than Amherst, a larger and larger number of the 
readings are now readily available in published form. 

Finally there are difficulties in staffing a problems course. If the course 
is left in the hands of the individual instructor, that individual rarely has 
the diverse talents needed in a course which raises questions in several 
different fields. On the other hand, cooperation produces troubles too. It 
is not always easy to find instructors willing to step outside their own field 
of specialization and cooperate effectively with their colleagues. Yet prac- 
tical difficulties of this character can be surmounted if the will is there, 
and the virtues of the problem approach are great enough to warrant a try. 

What does the Amherst problem approach have to offer for secondary 
social studies teachers? A good deal, I think. The need for general edu- 
cation, for training in decision-making, for breaking down disciplinary bar- 
riers, for new methods of stimulating students, for escaping from the stulti- 
fying sameness of the survey course, is just as great in the secondary 


school as in the college. There is no particular reason why the Amherst 
way of doing things should be successful only in liberal arts colleges. In- 
deed, the Amherst method and materials would seem to be particularly 
suited to adult education. 


This is not to say that it would be possible or desirable to take over 
the Amherst course in toto on the secondary school level. Most of the prob- 
lems and readings, while quite suitable for college-level students or adult 
education classes, are probably pitched too high for the average high school 
student. As it is, Amherst faculty members shudder at the thought of getting 
students at the college who have already used the materials on some pre- 
vious occasion. 

Most of the difficulties of introducing the problem approach to the second- 
ary school, I should judge, are practical in character. Locating suitable 
problems and readings is difficult, and few teachers have the time or energy 
to devote to such task. Few school systems have the money to spend mimeo- 
graphing or purchasing readings or inviting outside speakers to add spice 
to the unit. Fitting the problem approach into a curriculum already jammed 
with state requirements may not be easy either. 

Yet the difficulties are not insuperable if a faculty is really convinced 
that this kind of thing is worth doing. The solution to the problem of find- 
ing readings is to have someone edit them and get them published. A school 
system might well consider the possibility of giving one of its teachers a 
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lighter than average load in order to provide him with time to work up 
a problem. The experimental schools, insofar as they are truly experimental, 
in our teachers’ colleges should devote some time to exploring the possi- 
bilities of this method. Critic teachers or student teachers could well work 
up material of this kind as a practical experiment in planning classroom 
work. The curriculum bottleneck is not impossible either. There is no par- 
ticular reason why a whole course must be devoted to this approach; in- 
dividual problems can easily be integrated into the more usual survey courses, 

The Amherst “Problems in American Civilization” course has behind it 
nine years of successful teaching. It has provided one of the few new and 
exportable classroom ideas in recent years. It ought to be more widely 


used, both in colleges and in the secondary schools. 
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Marbleheaders Save the Day at Kip’s Bay 


by George A. Billias* 


“The only exception I recollect to have seen, to these miserably consti- 
tuted bands from New England,” wrote an army officer who did not have 
much respect for Yankee troops in the Revolution, “was the regiment of 
Glover from Marblehead.” “There was an appearance of discipline in this 
corps,” he continued; “the officers seemed to have mixed with the world, 
and to understand what belonged to their stations. Though deficient, per- 
haps, in polish, it possessed an apparent aptitude for the purpose of its in- 
stitution, and gave a confidence that myriads of its meek and lowly brethren 
were incompetent to inspire.”! In these glowing terms, Captain Graydon 
of Shee’s Pennsylvanians characterized one of the crack units of the patriot 
army, the Fourteenth Continental. That this regiment was deserving of such 
high praise was evident by the courage it displayed at the battle of Kip’s Bay. 

Besides an outstanding combat record, the unit had one other distinctive 
feature — as an army regiment it was colorful and unique because most 
of its members were sailors and fishermen. Composed almost entirely of 
seafaring men from Marblehead, this soldier-sailor contingent could tread 
a quarter deck or march onto a battlefield with equal ease. During the war 
these men were called upon to exercise their maritime skills so often that 
they have gone down in history as the “amphibious regiment.” How well 
they merited this sobriquet was shown by their brilliant amphibious evacu- 
ation of Washington’s army from Long Island on August 29, 1776. In an 
operation that has been called the American Dunkirk, Glover’s regiment 
along with Israel Hutchinson’s Twenty-Seventh in the space of a single 
night ferried some 9,000 troops trapped on Long Island to Manhattan out 
of reach of the British. 

That the regiment was equally effective on land as it was on the water, 
was demonstrated in the operations on Manhattan Island. Following the 
Long Island retreat, Glover’s unit became part of the 5,000 man force sta- 
tioned in New York city under General Putnam. On September 14, how- 
ever, the regiment was ordered to rejoin the main army stationed at 
Harlem.? 

Near noon of the following day, Howe launched a large-scale amphilibous 
attack at Kip’s Bay which lay midway between New York city and Harlem. 
Securing a beachhead in this area was the first phase of Howe’s plan to 
push the patriots out of the city and off Manhattan Island. The British 


* Instructor in History, University of Maine. 
1. Alexander Graydon, Memoirs of His Own Times (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 148. 
2. Loammi Baldwin to Mary Baldwin, September 28, 1776, in Houghton Library, 


Harvard. Glover had been appointed as brigade commander over a command that in- 
cluded his own regiment and Colonel Baldwin’s Twenty-Sixth among other units. 
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massed an imposing force for this operation. The picked troops that went 
ashore to seize the beachhead were only a portion of the 32,000 man army 
under Howe’s command which represented one of the greatest expeditionary § 
forces ever assembled by Great Britain to that time. When the landing i 
party hit the beaches, it was supported by gunfire from one of the larges ® 
war fleets ever seen in American waters. 

Exposed to an intense shelling and the danger of redcoat landing parties, § 
the American troops at Kip’s Bay broke and ran. The Connecticut militis 
whose mission it was to man the flimsy fortifications along the shore fled 
in sheer terror. Two brigades, one commanded by Parson and the other 
by Fellows, that were coming up to provide support also were infected by § 
panic. By the time Washington arrived on the battlefield, a frightened and 
disorganized horde was streaming to the rear. 


Washington tried to halt them and to form a defensive line along the§ 
Post Road. “Take the walls!” he cried. “Take the corn-field.” Though he @ 
used every means in his power to stop them, the panic-stricken troops bolted § 
a second time when a small advance party of British came into view. So 
disturbed was the commander-in-chief at this display of cowardice that 
he courted death to rally his men.* But it was all to no avail; the troops 
continued their headlong flight. 

It was at this point that Glover’s regiment came on the scene. Their @ 
leader, a stocky little merchant-mariner from Marblehead, took time to note 
that the raking fire from the British warships on the East River was sup- 
ported by enemy vessels on the Hudson so that grapeshot and langrage 
whistled clear across the island. In spite of the hot fire, however, his men 
remained cool and calm. When they encountered the troops that were 
frantically fleeing, the Marbleheaders stood firm and refused to give way ™ 
to panic. 

Few historians are aware that it was the Fourteenth Regiment which 
finally succeeded in checking the route. Dr. John Morgan, Director General 
of the Hospitals, who was an eye-witness to this little-known episode, gre 
phically described what occurred: 


At the approach of an advanced part of British troops, after 
the landing at York Island, about three hundred of men, 
who were wg se stationed for opposing them re- 


treated, without giving fire, with great precipitation; or in 
common language, ran-away. They were met by Glover’s Regi- 
ment, which stopped their flight. . . The officers of Colonel 
Glover’s regiment, one of the best co in the service, and 
who were indeed gentlemen, immediately obliged the fugitive 
officers and soldiers, equally, to turn into the ranks with the 


3. Victor Paltsits, “The Jeopardy of Washington,” New York Historical Sociey 
Quarterly, XXXII (October, 1948), 266-267. 
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KIP’S BAY 


soldiers of Glover’s regiment, and obliged the trembling 
wretches to march back to the ground they had quitted. 


In short, Colonel Glover succeeded in doing what General Washington had 


mm been unable to do. 


There can be no doubt that the courageous action of the regiment helped 
to stave off what might have been a more serious disaster. If Howe had 
met with no resistance and marched due west to the Hudson, he could 
have easily cut off nearly one-quarter of the American army under General 
Putnam that was still in New York city. To be sure, Howe’s plans did not 
call for him to throw his troops across the island at once, but if he had 
met with the kind of opposition put up by the Connecticut militia it is 
conceivable that the British general might have penetrated far enough to 
prevent the possibility of any retreat from the city. It was Glover’s men 
who saved the day at Kip’s Bay and gave Putnam’s troops time to escape 
from the trap which threatened them. 


4. John Morgan, A Vindication of His Public Character in the Station of Director 
General of the Military Hospitals and Physician-in-Chief of the American Army 
(Boston, 1777), p. 93. - 


Reviewers and Prospective Reviewers 


YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE 


Each month many books are received for review by the 
BULLETIN. These books range in content from juvenile 
fiction to college texts in the social sciences area. Any mem- 
ber interested in reviewing one or more of these publi- 
cations should contact the editor of the BULLETIN, specify- 
ing his particular area of competence. The interest of non- 
members is also invited. 
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The Vermont Historical Society: A Status Report 


by Richard G. Wood* 


(The following is the first of a series of articles to be devoted to a coverage af 
the various State Historical Societies of New England.) 


The Vermont Historical Society was founded in 1838. In establishing 
the Society, Vermont followed the general pattern of erecting state his 
torical societies during the first half of the nineteenth century. Massa 
chusetts was first to do so in 1790, and was followed in turn by New York 
(1804), Rhode Island (1822), Maine (1823), New Hampshire (1823), 
Pennsylvania (1824), Connecticut (1825), Indiana (1830), Ohio (1831), 
Virginia (1831), Louisiana (1836), Vermont (1838), Georgia (1839), 
Maryland (1844), Tennessee (1846), Wisconsin (1849), and Minnesota 
(1849). New England, it may be noted, led the way, with more than a 
third of the above societies being organized in that area. 

The beginnings of the Vermont Historical Society were most modest, 
The Society did not gain a home until ten years after its founding when 
space was granted it in the second State House. When the State House 
burned in 1857 and the Legislature saved its one hundred spit boxes, with- 
out which (presumably) the process of lawmaking would have been re 
tarded, VHS lost everything except the portrait of George Washington. 
Thus, a century ago the Society had to start all over again. 

Progress was slow after the disastrous fire of 1857. Members were few 
and no State appropriations were made until 1896 when $100 was granted 
for cataloguing books, Under the presidency of J. Gregory Smith, who was 
also president of the Central Vermont Railroad, a judicious distribution 
of travel passes generated some enthusiasm for Society meetings in Mont 
pelier. But, in spite of this encouragement, after 1880 a dozen years passed 
by without meetings. 

Following the fire of 1857 the Society was allotted space in a section of 
the State House, described as “an architeciural wart, designed it must have 
been by some blacksmith. . . .” Here in a crowded room behind the State 
Library the Society remained until 1918 when the State Library and Su 
preme Court Building became ready for occupancy. The Society then re 
ceived the relatively spacious museum in the State House where it fer 
mented and grew until the exodus of the Tax Commission led to VHS 
expansion into the suite of offices in front of the museum and into some 
of the basement vaults. In spite of new shelving in the stacks to gain space, 
the Society is again bursting at its seams. 

After the Civil War membership in the Society sank at one time to an 
abysmal low of 33, but with the turn of the century membership once again 


* Director, Vermont Historical Society. 
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rose. When the late Dr. Peach became director, after World War II, the 
Society had about 900 members. By dint of his personal popularity through- 
out the State and by his tremendous energy, Dr. Peach raised the member- 
ship list from hundreds to thousands, until in June of this year it stood 
at more than 3600. 

So much for the history of the Vermont Historical Society. We now turn 
to the functions of our organization: 

The Vermont Historical Society is an organization devoted to the history 
of Vermont, Its membership is constituted on a broad base of over 3600 
persons reaching down into the grass roots of Vermont life. The Society 
is far from being an exclusive organization, a fact attested to by its slo- 
gan: “History is for every man.” The Society, founded in 1838, is the 
official state society. 

The Vermont Historical Society derives its support from (1) legislative 
appropriations, (2) membership fees and (3) endowment. The State of 
Vermont has been most generous in appropriating funds for the support of 
the Society and in addition has granted space for the Society’s activities. 
Fees received from members’ dues have been used to publish our periodi- 
cals. Additional income is obtained from endowment funds, most notable 
of which are the Kent Fund for the maintenance of the Kent Tavern and 
the Edmunds Fund for prizes in the Edmunds Essay contest. 

Our Society publishes two periodicals: Vermont History and News & 
Notes. The first is a scholarly quarterly devoted to the main trends of the 
Vermont story. News & Notes is published on a monthly basis bringing to 
its readers in informal style, news of the Society, short historical articles, 
lists of new accessions and examples of Vermont humor. 

A Vermont way of life, now past, is on display in the Society’s Museum. 
Here the citizens of Vermont, the tourists, and the school children, view 
aspects of the past and ponder the ways of generations unknown to them. 
In addition VHS opens Kent Tavern to the public in July and August. In 
the museum field, therefore, the Society considers itself a potent factor 
in Vermont education. 

The Vermont Historical Society renders direct assistance in the field of 
history. Its collection of books and manuscripts are available to historians 
and others in our searchrooms, Historical inquiries are also answered by 
mail. Fulfilling the function of a state department of history or state his- 
torian, the Society also cooperates with and supplements the work of the 
Vermont State Library, the Vermont Free Library Commission, the Ver- 
mont Public Records Commission, and the Vermont Historic Sites Com- 
mission. 

To summarize the collections, the Society has in its custody over 30,000 
books and pamphlets, over 100,000 individual manuscripts and more than 
1000 museum pieces. During the year that ended June 30, 1956, the Museum 
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had nearly 15,000 visitors and the staff brought 10,000 books and manu 
scripts to persons engaged in research and wrote over 1300 letters to in 
quirers who were not able to visit the Society’s rooms in Montpelier. 

As an example of one of the Society’s functions, the Kent Tavern im 
Calais seems deserving of special comment. Opened as a hotel in 1837 by 
Abdiel Kent, this structure was constructed from hand-hewn timbers from 
the forest, lumber from the family sawmill, and hand-made nails from the 
family smithy. The granite came from Barre, and Abdiel could haul only 
one stone a day with his Morgans on a thirty-five mile round trip. The 
wallpaper, however, came from Boston. This building had become a tavern 
by 1847, but by 1860 much of its space had become filled by Kent’s own 
family, which numbered thirteen. Kent Tavern was willed to the Vermont 
Historical Society in 1944 and was formally opened in July, 1953. The 
tavern is open to the public during the summer months. This building is 
more than a mere tourist attraction; it is part of the Society’s educational 
program. 

In addition to the two periodicals published by the Society, additional 
publications have appeared from time to time. These include: 


Huden, Development of State School Administration in Vermont 
Williamson, Vermont in Quandary, 1763-1825 

Bogart, Vermont Lease Lands 

Bogart, Peacham, the Story of a Vermont Hill Town 

Stilwell, Migration from Vermont 

Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850 

Cooley, Vermont Imprints before 1800 


Having discussed the functions of VHS, let us next consider the hold 
ings of our organization. These consist of (1) a genealogical library, (2) 
a reference library on Vermont subjects, (3) a rare book library, (4) 
manuscripts and (5) specialized collections such as maps and broadsides, 

The genealogical library consists of two parts; first, books in our own 
collections relating to Vermont families, and secondly, books contributed 
by the Society of Colonial Dames. This segment of our library consists 
of nearly 800 volumes and represents a cooperative endeavor between the 
Vermont Society of Colonial Dames and the Vermont Historical Society. 
The Society of Colonial Dames purchases works of a genealogical nature 
and retains title to them, but the volumes are in the custody of VHS and 
administered by us. Next, VHS makes every reasonable attempt to assemr 
ble the finest library on Vermont subjects: Vermont history, Vermont im 
prints, and books by Vermont authors. The Society does not have news 
papers and law books, as these fall within the purview of the State Library. 
Our map collection compares favorably with any in the State, and the cok 
lection of broadsides, especially those of the new Harold Goddard Rugg 
accession, places us far in the van in this field of Vermontiana. 
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But it is upon our manuscript collection that I wish to elaborate. In bulk 
this consists of 700 journals, account books and other bound volumes, 61 
file drawers, 49 manuscript boxes, 134 document boxes and 65 cartons, all 
dating from 1740 to 1950. Personal papers include those of Justin S. Mor- 
rill, U. S. Senator, 1828-1896; Zadock Thompson, naturalist, 1845-1374; 
Royal Tyler, playwright and jurist, 1787-1882; and Janes Whitelaw, sur- 
veyor general, 1768-1829. Business records includes those of a mill dam 
company, a furnace company, lumbering operations on the Connecticut 
River, and account books of general stores. Our vaults contain records of 
many a church, social group, lyceum, and school. Correspondence and other 
materials of James P. Taylor relating to the Vermont Chamber of Com- 
merce amount to no fewer than 95 document boxes. Among miscellaneous 
items may be listed letters and papers relating to the Civil War, records 
of the Sons of Temperance, records of the Vermont Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1793, and records of four anti-slavery societies. 

Having explained what the Society is and does, we shall next attempt 
to fit it into the cultural pattern of the State. Clearly it stands in the fore- 
‘front in the field of education. Students in all the -high schools and aca- 
demies of the State are eligible to compete in the Edmunds Memorial Prize 
Essay Contest. Under the terms of the will of the late Senator George F. 
Edmunds (1927), cash prizes are awarded for the best papers on Vermont 
subjects. VHS has been conducting this contest for nearly thirty years. 
School and local librarians must be well aware of this endeavor for, no 
doubt, it has made them much extra work in assisting the contestants. But 
we apologize not one whit, for we are indeed thoroughly proud of our part 
in this particular enterprise. Frequently the top-ranking essays are good 
enough to be published in Vermont History. 

Not strictly in the library field is the educational opportunity for persons 
to view the Museum with its objects from the past. Here can be seen the 
Stephen Daye Press, the Woodcock Indian Collection of artifacts, silver 
service from the USS Vermont, a diorama of the battle of Manila Bay, 
relics of the Green Mountain Boys and Lafayette’s visit to Vermont, and 
the last panther killed in the State. 

This winter and spring no fewer than 7000 school children from 243 
schools came to our Museum. 

VHS cooperates with librarians and others by preparing bibliographies 
in Vermont history. These bibliographies, known as Reference Lists, are 


as follows: 
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1. Green Mountain Boys 
2. History of Vermont 
3. Calvin Coolidge 

4. Rogers’ Rangers 
5. i 
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Mormons and Vermont 
St. Albans Raid 
Stephen Daye Presse 
9. Indians in Vermont 
10. Vermont Place Name Literature 


Although the above lists may prove helpful to librarians, actually VH5 
was driven to compiling them in self-defense; for these lists provide the 
answers to countless inquiries. sent to us by school children and teachenay 
from all parts of the nation. One example of these inquiries should suffice; 
“I am making an extensive report in my geography class. It must include 
the population of your state, the history, climate, industries, name of the 
largest cities-and their population, the natural resources and recreational 
facilities. ... .” (Apopka, Florida). And so on from Dallas, Texas; Taber 
City, N. C.; Challis, Idaho; Andes, New York; and alas, even from some 


of our own Vermont youngsters. 


In the reference field VHS may help searchers in limited inter-librarpg 
loans. The director may lend books of which the Society has. duplicate 
copies, provided that at least one copy is retained in the Society’s library 
It is assumed that loans of this nature are for serious research purpose 
The Society cannot lend manuscripts and rare books. But searchers may 
purchase negative and/or positive photostats of material in our custody 
In addition, to a certain extent reference inquiries can be answered by 
letter, but we believe that good research is a “do it yourself” proposition 
and searchers are consequently encouraged to conduct their searches if 
the Society’s library at Montpelier. 

The Vermont Historical Society fits. into. a cultural climate within the 
State. It does not duplicate, but rather supplements, the work of the Stats 
Library. Instead of a wide distribution of books, as is undertaken by the 
Vermont Free Library Commission, concentration: of holdings and the 
maintenance of a research library are the objectives of VHS. Both the Lag 
brary Commission and the Society provide valuable information to Ver 
monters and others. In the field of historical research the Public Records 
Commission and the Vermont Historical Society march side by side. One 
deals with public records; the other with historical manuscripts. 

In conclusion, our general approach to serving historically the stale 
and people of Verment.is to reach down into the grass roots of Vermonté 
past and to make, through wise use of the instruments and materials at ous 
disposal, a reality of our slogan: “History is for every man.” 
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